THE  COLLEGIATE  CHURCHES  OF 

SCOTLAND 

PART  I— THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS 

By  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Easson,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Scotland,  the 
collegiate  churches  constitute  a distinctive  group,  with  certain  characteris- 
tic features  of  origin,  constitution  and  function.  Churches  of  this  type 
appear  in  many  European  lands — they  are  found  throughout  the  British 
Isles  as  well  as  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  Norway  and  elsewhere. 
Of  late  appearance  in  Scotland,  the  collegiate  churches  are  of  special 
interest  as  illustrating  the  religious  outlook  of  the  two  centuries  preceding 
the  Reformation.  Although  a comparatively  large  number  of  these 
churches  survive  and  their  career  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  they  form  a 
neglected  chapter  in  Scottish  Church  History  ; and  such  accounts  of 
them  as  have  been  given  are  all  too  often  perfunctory,  unreliable  and 
even  fantastic.1 


I 

The  Romanization  of  the  Scottish  Church  from  the  twelfth  century 
onwards  gave  rise  to  a remarkable  epoch  of  church  building.  With  the 
foundation  of  the  monasteries,  the  great  abbey  churches  came  into  being  ; 
the  institution  of  episcopal  sees  led  to  the  building  of  cathedrals  ; and 
the  erection  of  parish  churches  (sometimes  with  subsidiary  chapels)  followed 
on  the  growth  of  a parochial  system.  But  to  these  types — ecclesia 
conventual is  or  monasterialis  (the  monastic  church),  ecclesia  cathedralis 
(the  cathedral  church),  ecclesia  parochialis  (the  parish  church) — began  to 
be  added,  especially  in  the  fourteenth  century,  another — ecclesia  collegiata 
(the  collegiate  church)  ; and  churches  of  this  type  continued  to  be  founded 
almost  to  the  Reformation.  About  forty  were  founded  in  Scotland  from 
c.  1250  to  c.  1550.2  In  England,  they  were  in  existence  at  the  Norman 

1 A notable  exception  is  Dowden,  Medieval  Church  in  Scotland.  The  account, 
by  Rankin,  in  Story’s  Church  of  Scotland,  has  perpetuated  more  delusions 
regarding  these  churches  than  all  the  other  accounts  put  together. 

2 As  compared  with  about  200  in  England. 
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Conquest ; the  statutes  of  Southwell  go  back  to  1225, 1 and  the  period  of 
their  beginnings  in  Scotland  was  that  of  their  revival  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdom.1 2  Some  indication  of  their  distribution  in  Scotland  may  be 
given  as  follows  : St.  Giles’,  Trinity  College,  Restalrig,  Kirk  o’  Field, 
Corstorphine,  Dalkeith,  Crichton,  Roslin,  in  Midlothian  ; Seton,  Bothans, 
Dunglass,  Dunbar,  Dirleton  (?),  Haddington,  in  East  Lothian  ; Peebles  ; 
Biggar,  Bothwell,  Carnwath,  Hamilton,  and  Our  Lady  College,  Glasgow, 
in  Lanarkshire  ; Lincluden,  near  Dumfries  ; Maybole  and  Kilmaurs,  in 
Ayrshire  ; Dumbarton  ; Semple,  in  Renfrewshire  ; Kilmun,  in  Argyle  ; 
Holy  Rood,  Stirling ; Abernethy,  Methven  and  Innerpeffray  (?),  in 
Perthshire  ; St.  Mary’s-on-the-Rock,  St.  Andrews,  St.  Salvator’s,  St. 
Andrews,  and  Crail,  in  Fife  ; Fowlis  and  Guthrie,  in  Angus  ; King’s 
College  and  St.  Nicholas’,  at  Aberdeen  ; Cullen,  in  Banffshire  ; and  Tain, 
in  Ross.  Others  at  Douglas,  Damley,  Falkirk,  Strathmiglo  and  St. 
Ninian’s  were  mooted,  but  in  the  first  three  cases  and  probably  in  all,  the 
foundation  was  not  completed  ; while  Tullibardine,  which  is  not  infre- 
quently mentioned  as  a collegiate  church,  did  not  acquire  that  status.3 

The  earliest  of  these  churches  was  undoubtedly  St.  Mary’s-on-the-Rock, 
the  foundations  of  which  can  still  be  seen  beside  the  Coastguard  Station 
at  St.  Andrews.  The  Culdee  community  to  which  this  church  belonged 
had,  in  order  to  maintain  its  integrity  against  the  claims  of  the  Cathedral 
canons,  adopted  a collegiate  form  before  1250,  in  which  year  a charter 
refers  to  Master  Adam  de  Malkarviston  acting  as  provost  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  and  the  Culdees  acting  as  canons  ; and,  in  the  same  year, 
Pope  Innocent  IV  declared  that  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Andrews 
would  suffer  no  prejudice  by  reason  of  the  bull  of  protection  given  to  the 
provost  and  chapter  of  St.  Mary’s.4  As  late  as  1344,  John  Herward  is 
mentioned  as  holding  a canonry  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Culdees.5  The  first 
collegiate  church  of  which  the  foundation-charter  survives  is  that  of 
Dunbar,  founded  in  1342.  Thereafter,  collegiate  churches  continued  to 
be  erected  until  1546, 6 when  the  last  in  order  of  foundation  arose  at 
Biggar. 


1 Southwell  Visitations,  p.  203. 

2 “ The  second  half  of  the  (thirteenth)  century  saw  the  beginnings  of 
the  collegiate  system  at  the  Universities  and  a revival  and  development  of  it  among 
the  secular  clergy  throughout  the  country  in  the  collegiate  churches  ” (Leach, 
Schools  of  Medieval  England,  pp.  164-165). 

3 I have  listed  these  churches  chronologically  in  an  Appendix. 

4 Nat.  Lib.  MS.  15.1.18,  30,  32.  Cf.  Inchaffray,  p.  242. 

5 CPR,  iii,  pp.  150,  152. 

6 The  actual  date  was  16  Jan.,  1545/6. 
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II 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  a collegiate  church  ? Cosmo  Innes’s 
description  of  them  as  “little  cathedrals”1  is  misleading  ; for  although  in 
its  organization  a collegiate  church  had  a certain  similarity  to  a cathedral, 
it  was  no  mere  imitation  in  miniature  of  a larger  type  of  ecclesiastical 
foundation  and  had  its  own  raison  d’etre.  The  significant  synonym  for 
“ecclesia  collegiata”  is  “collegium.’'2  While  in  modem  usage  the  word 
“college”  is  applied,  in  a restricted  sense,  to  an  educational  body,  its 
medieval  use  was  much  wider.  The  term  is  used,  in  1238,  of  the  monastic 
community  of  Inchaffray  ;3  and  Wyntoun,  speaking  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  III  at  Kinghom,  says — 

“Fra  that  plasse  he  was  had  syne 
And  entyrit  in  Dunfermlyne. 

In  that  collagis  kirk  he  lyis, 

His  spirit  intil  Paradysse.”4 

Pitscottie  seems  to  employ  it  in  a similar  sense — of  religious  houses — 
when  he  says  of  an  English  assault  on  Edinburgh  that  “they  brunt  the 
toune  witht  all  the  kirkis  and  colledgis.”5  It  is  applied  to  the  clergy  of  a 
cathedral — in  1237,  it  is  said  of  the  dilapidated  cathedral  of  Dunblane 
that  there  was  no  collegium ,6  and  there  are  references  to  “the  College  of 
the  Cathedral  Kirk  of  Murray”  ;7  also  to  the  choir-clergy — Andrew, 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  1473,  is  called  “founder  of  the  college  of 
vicars  of  the  choir  of  Glasgow  (Cathedral).”8  Again,  it  is  used  of  the 
anomalous  body  of  four  priests  and  six  boys  founded  by  Walter,  Earl  of 
Stratheme,  at  Brechin,  a “college”  whose  function  it  was  to  take  part  in 
the  cathedral  services  and  which  had  a common  residence  but  no  head.9 
A “ collegium,”  in  general,  was  a body  of  persons  associated  for  a specific 

1 Scotch  Legal  Antiquities,  p.  201. 

3 Not,  as  is  often  said,  “ prepositura.”  Although  that  word  is  used,  e.g.  in  the 
17th  century,  as  equivalent  to  “ecclesia  collegiata,”  in  its  medieval  use,  it  is  applied 
more  strictly  to  the  provost's  office  or  benefice. 

3 Inchaffray,  LXV. 

* Orig  Chron.,  VII,  cap.  x,  1.  3497  seq.  (Wemyss  MS.),  1.  3569  seq.  (Cottonian 
MS.). 

5 Chroniclis,  XXII,  cap.  iii. 

8 Cambuskenneth,  125. 

7 Nat.  Lib.  MS.  32.6.8,  p.  146. 

8 Reg.  Ep.  Glasg.,  II,  p.  616. 

9 Reg.  Ep.  Brech.,  I,  pp  52-53  : ^SS,  I,  2448. 
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purpose  in  furtherance  of  which  it  was  in  corporate  possession  of  property 
or  endowments.  More  especially,  it  was  an  association  of  secular  clergy, 
not  less  than  three  in  number — “tres  faciunt  collegium” — performing 
specified  ecclesiastical  duties,  among  which  study  might  be  included,  and 
in  corporate  ownership  of  certain  revenues.  These  were  the  general 
features  of  a “collegium”  ; other  features  were  not  universal.  Some 
“colleges”  were  autonomous,  some  wholly  dependent  on  an  external 
authority  ; most,  but  not  all,  were  under  an  administrative  head  ; some 
were  governed  by  clearly  articulated  statutes,  others  were  held  together 
on  loose  terms  of  association.  A “collegium”  could  be  adapted  to  diverse 
purposes — the  maintenance  of  divine  service,  the  promotion  of  learning, 
the  administration  of  law.1 

Now  a collegiate  church  was  a highly  specialized  type  of  “collegium,” 
with  a certain  uniformity  of  constitution  and  function.  Its  statutes, 
prescribed  by  the  founder,  regulated  its  corporate  life  ; and  its  characteris- 
tics are  summed  up  in  the  phrase  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  recurs  in 
foundation-charters  and  which  I quote  from  a papal  bull  of  1487  regarding 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Restalrig — that  church  was  to  be  erected  into  a 
collegiate  church 

“with  a principal  dignity  therein  (in  this  case,  a deanery)  and  a 
becoming  number  of  canons,  with  a common  table,  purse,  chest, 
seal,  chapter  and  other  collegiate  insignia.”2 
In  other  words,  the  typical  collegiate  church  had  a staff  of  clergy,  one  of 
whom  was  head  of  the  college  and  a dignitary ; a common  table, 
emphasizing  the  communal  life  of  the  members  of  the  college,  especially 
in  an  academic  college  like  St.  Salvator’s,  St.  Andrews,  where  the  thirteen 
members,  according  to  the  founder’s  provision,  were 

“to  live  in  collegiate  fashion  (collegialiter)  and  to  have  common 
meals  (comedere)  within  the  precincts  of  the  said  college  ” ;3 
a common  purse,  i.e.  an  income  analogous  to  the  communia 4 of  cathedral 
chapters,  over  and  above  the  revenues  accruing  to  individual  clergy  and 
belonging  to  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  collegiate  chapter,  as  at  Dunglass, 


1 The  idea  of  a College  of  Justice,  which  in  Scotland  was  a semi -ecclesiastical 
body,  was  probably  derived  from  Italy,  e.g.  the  Collegio  dei  Giudici  at  Pavia.  Vide 
Hannay,  College  of  Justice,  p.  49. 

2 CCM,  p.  274.  Cf.  Middleham  Collegiate  Church  in  England  : “ Quod  iidem 
decanus  et  capellani  et  successores  sint  unum  corpus  in  re  et  nomine  habeantque 
successionem  perpetuam  ac  commune  sigillum  pro  negotiis  et  agendis  collegii 
predicti  imperpetuum  deserviturum  ” (Docs,  of  Middleham , p.  61). 

3 Univ.  Comm.  Rep.  (St.  And.),  p.  272. 

4 This  word  is  used  in  the  foundation-charter  of  Dunbar  of  the  fund  from  which 
the  choir  of  that  church  was  to  be  kept  in  repair. 
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where  a sum  of  forty-nine  merks  was  set  aside  “for  common  uses,”  to 
supplement  the  prebends  in  the  event  of  war  or  deficiency,  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  church  fabric,  ringing  the  bells,  playing  the  organ,  maintaining  an 
incense  burner,  supplying  and  repairing  books  and  glass  windows,  finding 
wax,  bread  and  wine  and  other  things  necessary  for  divine  service  ;*  a 
common  chest  for  the  custody  of  the  records,  funds  and  seal  of  the  college 
— at  Dunbar,  it  was  only  to  be  opened  with  the  consent  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  “on  utility  or  necessity  arising”  ;1 2  a common  seal,  as  opposed  to 
the  private  seals  of  the  members,  for  authenticating  transactions  which 
concerned  the  college’s  rights  and  property  ; and  the  right  of  meeting  in 
chapter,  for  the  regulation  of  matters  relating  to  the  finance,  property  and 
fabric  of  the  church,  for  due  observance  of  its  statutes  and  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  and  for  the  ordering  of  its  services — in  only  a few  instances, 
e.g.  Trinity  College,  Edinburgh,  St.  Nicholas’,  Aberdeen,  and  (in  a lesser 
degree)  Lincluden,  have  records  of  chapter  meetings  survived. 


Ill 

The  affinities  of  the  collegiate  churches,  as  relatively  self-contained 
communities  of  secular  clergy,  with  the  communities  of  “Culdees”  of  the 
pre-Roman  Church,  are  superficial  and  can  be  overstressed.3  But  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  such  “Culdee”  communities  as  survived  the  Romaniz- 
ing movement  and  became  secularized  were  collegiate  churches  in  embryo ; 
and  it  was  in  fact  a “Culdee”  settlement  which  transformed  itself  into  the 
first  collegiate  church  in  Scotland.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  main 
impetus  to  the  rise  of  the  collegiate  churches  came  from  England  ; and 
it  is  with  English  collegiate  foundations  that  comparisons  suggest  them- 
selves. On  the  whole,  Scottish  collegiate  churches  were  small,  both  in 
staff  and  endowments,  as  compared  with  those  of  England,  where  some 
approximated  very  closely  to  a cathedral  pattern,  with  dean,  sub-dean. 


1 GRH.  Charters,  496. 

5 Foundation-charter. 

3 Reeves’  description  of  the  Culdees  of  Armagh  is  to  be  taken  with  caution  : 
“ The  community  of  the  Culdees  was  originally  a college  of  secular  clergy  who  lived 
together  and  submitted  to  a rule,  the  principal  requirement  of  which  was  a common 
table.  . . . They  were  analogous  to  secular  canons  who,  in  many  instances,  formed 
the  ancient  chapters  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  establishments.  . . . The  mainten- 
ance of  divine  worship  . . . seems  to  have  been  their  special  function.”  (Quoted, 
Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  II,  p.  359.)  This  is  probably  an  overstatement — the  Culdees 
were  semi -monastic.  Cf.  references  to  " Colleges  ” in  Scott,  Pictish  Nation,  passim. 
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chancellor  and  treasurer,  as  at  Southwell,1  Ripon,  Beverley,  Westbury 
and  elsewhere.  In  a collegiate  church  of  the  usual  Scottish  type,  the 
members  of  the  college  were  styled  canons  or  prebendaries  or  sometimes 
simply  chaplains  ; and  the  head  of  the  college  had  the  title  of  Provost  or, 
as  at  Dunbar,  Restalrig  and  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Stirling,  that  of  Dean.2 
At  Dunbar  and  Our  Lady  College,  Glasgow,  one  of  the  prebendaries  had 
the  unusual  title  of  Archpriest.  Frequently  there  is  provision  for  a sacrist, 
who  had  charge,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  of  ringing  the  bells  and  of  the 
appointments  of  the  altar  and  choir.  St.  Giles’  had  a Minister  of  the 
Choir  and  some  churches  like  Seton,  Bothans  and  Maybole  had  a clerk 
attached  to  the  foundation.  In  most  instances,  there  is  provision  for 
boy-choristers.  The  numbers  on  the  collegiate  foundations  varied  greatly. 
Thus,  Guthrie  had  a provost  and  (latterly)  four  canons  ;3  Corstorphine,  a 
provost,  four  chaplains  and  two  boys  ;4  Tain,  a provost,  five  prebendaries, 
two  deacons  and  sub-deacons,  a sacrist  and  his  assistant  clerk  and  three 
boys  ;s  Crail,  a provost,  ten  prebendaries  and  a clerk  ;6  St.  Giles’,  a 
provost,  sacrist,  minister  of  the  choir,  fourteen  prebendaries,  a bedellus 
and,  later,  numerous  additional  chaplainries.7  Most  ambitious  of  all  and 
most  closely  approaching  a cathedral  pattern  of  organization  was  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  Stirling,  which,  as  at  first  constituted,  had  a dean,  who, 
because  his  office  was  united  to  the  bishopric  of  Candida  Casa,  was  latterly 
called  Bishop  of  Candida  Casa  and  the  Chapel  Royal,8  a sub-dean,  sacrist, 
sixteen  canons  and  six  boy-choristers  ;9  one  of  the  canonries  was  erected 


1 Which,  however,  had  no  dean. 

2 At  Trinity  College,  the  dean  was  the  second  official  of  the  college.  The  title 
of  Warden,  found  in  England  and  Ireland  (e.g.  St.  Nicholas’,  Galway  (Theiner,  Vet. 
Mon.,  p.  492))  does  not  occur  in  Scotland.  The  head  of  the  Coll.  Ch.  of  Roslin  was 
originally  called  Preses  and  of  St.  Mary-in-the-Fields,  Master  (CCM,  pp.  xxxiv,  xcv). 
In  the  burgh  churches  which  were  given  collegiate  rights  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  head  of  the  chapter  was  called  President,  e.g.  Holy  Rood,  Stirling  (Formulate ,516) . 

3 CPR,  XIII,  p.  137  ; RMS,  II,  2910. 

4 CPR,  VIII,  p.  595. 

B RMS,  II,  694. 

6 Reg.  C.C. Crail,  passim. 

7 Theiner,  Vet.  Mon.,  pp.  455-456.  Reg.  S.  Egid.,  p.  xxx,  mentions  sixteen 
prebendaries. 

8 Reg.  Cap.  Reg.  Striv.,  17. 


9 Ibid.,  1. 
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into  a cantorship,1  a treasurer  and  ten  lesser  canonries  were  added2  and 
a chancellor,,3  archdeacon4  and  sub-chanter5  are  also  mentioned. 

In  some  of  the  older  collegiate  churches  of  England,  the  provostship 
was  elective  ;6  but  in  the  Scottish  churches  of  this  type  the  patronage 
of  the  provostship  (or  deanery),  as  of  the  prebends,  lay  with  the  founder 
and  his  heirs  or,  in  the  burghs,  with  the  bailies  and  council.  The  provost’s 
duties  were,  generally,  to  preside  in  chapter  and  choir,  to  instal  the 
prebendaries  and  receive  their  profession  of  obedience,  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  inmates  of  the  college  and  to  secure,  if  necessary  by 
pecuniary  penalties,  the  observance  of  its  statutes  and  the  proper  per- 
formance of  its  services.7  He  was  collated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  his  qualifications  for  office  were  similar  to  those  of  the  canons  or 
prebendaries,  except  in  such  a case  as  Restalrig,  where  the  dean  must  be 
a doctor  or  licentiate  in  either  or  both  Canon  and  Civil  Law.8 

Institution  to  the  prebends  was  made  by  the  provost  of  the  church, 
who  placed  his  ring  on  the  prebendary’s  finger  and  assigned  him  a place 
in  chapter  and  a stall  in  the  choir.9  The  statutes  of  the  collegiate  churches 
usually  enjoin  that  the  prebendaries  are  to  be  of  good  life  and  character, 
to  be  qualified  for  service  in  the  choir  by  a knowledge  of  music  and  letters 
(i.e.  Latin)  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  skilled  in  playing  the  organ.  Some 
recurring  stipulations  are  concerned  with  the  characteristic  foibles  of  the 
medieval  clergy  ; and  particular  insistence  is  laid,  in  several  instances,  on 
the  devout  performance  of  divine  service.  Thus,  at  Cullen,  it  is  ordained 
that 

“Before  the  beginning  of  masses  and  hours,  all  the  prebendaries 
will  gather  at  the  church  and  there,  without  gossip,  whispering, 
laughter  and  without  vain  and  empty  looks  during  silence,  in 
peace  and  with  due  gravity  sing  and  so  continue  to  the  end 
(of  service).”10 

1 Reg.  Cap.  Reg.  Slriv.  2. 

* Ibid.,  8. 

3 RMS,  III,  497. 

4 RSS,  I,  1560. 

5 Ibid.,  I,  1431. 

6 The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a.  1137,  granted  the  canons  of  Crediton  liberty  to 
elect  a provost  from  among  themselves  (Beverley  Chap.  Bk.,  I,  p.  xliii). 

7 E.g.  Foundation-charters  of  Dunbar  and  Tain. 

8 CCM,  p.  68. 

® As  at  Fowlis  (Gray’s  Prot.  Bk.,  f.  16). 

10  Cramond,  Church  and  Churchyard  of  Cullen,  p.  49. 
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But  the  subject  of  most  stringent  regulation  is  that  of  personal  residence. 
At  Trinity  College,  the  prebendaries  are  not  to  be  absent  without  the 
provost’s  leave  and,  even  then,  may  not  be  out  of  residence  for  more  than 
fifteen  days  unless  for  a great  and  serious  reason  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  chapter.1  At  Tain,  it  is  expressly  stated,  the  members  of  the  college 
may  not  absent  themselves  with  the  provost’s  permission  for  more  than 
eight  days,  even  in  the  court  of  the  king,  the  bishop  or  the  Earl  of  Ross 
and  not  even  an  apostolical  dispensation  will  excuse  their  non-residence.2 3 
But  in  vain  ! Although  the  foundation-charter  of  Dunbar  (1342)  declares 
that  not  only  must  the  dean  and  archpriest  have  an  episcopal  dispensation 
for  absence,  but  that  canons  who  do  not  reside  will  lose  the  income  of 
their  prebends,  one  of  the  canons  was  a pluralist  in  1353, 8 and  it  is  stated 
in  1501,  that  the  canons  of  Dunbar  do  not  serve  in  person  but,  as  in  many 
other  churches  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  employ  substitutes.4  Not 
even  the  provision  of  manses  was  potent  to  check  the  evil  and  the  all- 
prevailing  practice  of  pluralism,  fortified  by  papal  dispensations,  made 
statutes  regarding  residence  a dead  letter. 

The  duties  specially  assigned  to  the  collegiate  clergy  are  specified  with 
much  detail  and  may  be  illustrated  by  a few  examples.  At  Bothans 
(E.  Lothian),  on  each  feast,  the  provost  and  chaplains  with  the  clerk 
were  to  celebrate  sung  mass  at  the  High  Altar  and  another  sung  mass  at 
Our  Lady’s  Altar.  At  each  mass,  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Maria  were  to 
be  said  for  the  founders’  souls,  with  the  commemorative  collects.5  At 
Restalrig,  a daily  mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  to  be  said,  after  sung 
matins,  at  the  High  Altar  and  thereafter,  another  requiem  mass  at  the 
Altar  of  St.  Jerome  for  founders  alive  and  dead  and  all  the  faithful 
departed.6  It  was  ordained  at  Dunbar  that  an  order  of  officiating  clergy 
should  be  drawn  up  for  each  week,  and  that  whenever  the  canons  heard 
of  the  founder’s  death  that  day  the  vigils  of  the  dead  were  to  be  sung  in 
choir  at  vespers,  that  his  obit  (i.e.  the  date  of  his  death,  to  be  observed  as 
an  anniversary)  also  should  be  written  in  their  martyrology7  and  read  out 

1 CCM,  p.  68. 

2 Foundation-charter. 

3 CPR,  IV,  p.  222.  Abernethy  had  a pluralist  canon  as  early  as  1345  ( CPR , 
Pet.,  I,  p.  89). 

4 Reg.  Cap.  Reg.  Striv.,  p.  4. 

5 Y ester  Writs,  55. 

« CCM,  p.  288. 

7 A list  of  obits  was  so-called  because  it  was  originally  appended  to  the 

martyrologium  of  a religious  house,  etc.  Vide  Molinier,  Les  obituaires  franfais,  p.  2 1 . 
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in  chapter  once  a year  after  which  solemn  vigils  and  a mass  on  the  morrow 
for  his  soul  were  to  be  observed,  with  similar  intercession  for  his  successors 
and  the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews.1  At  Trinity  College,  the  officiating 
prebendary  was  to  proceed  after  mass  to  the  tomb  of  the  foundress  and 
there,  having  sprinkled  it,  say  De  Profundis,  calling  the  people  to  devotion.2 
The  number  of  chaplains  in  certain  churches  was  greatly  augmented  by 
endowments  for  special  votive  masses  ; and  while  the  clergy  of  collegiate 
foundations  were  obliged  to  celebrate  daily  mass  and  to  observe  the 
canonical  hours,  their  characteristic  duties  were  the  maintenance  of 
masses  and  offices  for  the  souls  of  the  founder  and  his  kin  and  the  obser- 
vance especially  of  the  founder’s  obit. 


IV 

A few  of  these  churches — Trinity  College,  Edinburgh  ; Our  Lady 
College,  Glasgow  ; Semple  ; St.  Salvator’s,  St.  Andrews ; King’s  College, 
Aberdeen — were  collegiate  from  their  inception.  But  the  majority  were 
developed  from  pre-existing  churches  of  various  types.  Some  originated 
as  chantry  chapels,  in  which  one  or  more  priests  were  endowed  to  offer 
commemorative  masses.  Of  this  type  were  Maybole  and  Corstorphine, 
both  of  which  were  originally  chapels  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  a parish 
church,  and  also  Dalkeith,  Dunglass  and,  probably,  Dumbarton.  These 
could  readily  be  constituted  as  collegiate  churches.  Thus,  at  Maybole, 
the  chapel  which  John  Kennedy  had  founded  in  1371  for  three  chaplains 
and  a clerk,  who  were  to  celebrate  for  the  welfare  of  the  founder,  his  wife 
and  others,  became,  in  1384,  a collegiate  church  with  the  senior  priest 
as  provost.3  By  far  the  largest  number  of  these  churches,  however, 
were  transformed  parish  churches  in  which  the  college  was  superimposed 
upon  the  original  rectory  or  vicarage.  These  were  of  two  classes  : 

(1)  Parish  churches  in  rural  districts.  Such  churches  were  generally 
made  collegiate  at  the  instigation  of  the  baron  or  knight  who  was — to  use 
a term  which  is  English  rather  than  Scottish — lord  of  the  manor  and  patron 
of  the  parish  church  ; and  the  fashion  spread  rapidly  among  the  Scottish 
gentry.  Thus,  in  1433,  Walter,  Earl  of  Athol,  obtained  episcopal  and 
papal  sanction  for  the  erection  of  a college  in  the  parish  church  of  Methven 
for  a provost,  five  chaplains  and  five  boys.  Observe  how  the  existing 
endowments  are  allocated  and  augmented.  Each  chaplain  is  to  have 


1 Foundation-charter. 

a CCM,  p.  69. 

8 Charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Crosraguel,  I,  21. 
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fourteen  merks  and  each  boy  five  merks  from  the  teinds  and  fruits  of  the 
church  at  Methven.  The  provost  is  to  have  the  rest  of  the  teinds  plus 
eight  merklands  of  the  earl’s  lands  near  the  church  and  twelve  merklands 
elsewhere  ; and  from  the  revenues  of  these  he  has  to  pay  twelve  merks  to 
a vicar-pensioner.  There  is  likewise  to  be  a parish  clerk,  who  will  be 
sacrist  of  the  college  and  is  granted  a dwelling  with  an  acre  of  land  and 
pasture  for  two  cows  and  a horse.  Patronage  of  the  new  benefices  is  to 
continue  with  the  earl  and  his  successors.1  In  1435,  the  revenues  of  the 
parish  church  of  Auldbar  were  granted  to  the  college.2  The  usual  process 
of  erection  of  rural  parish  churches  to  collegiate  status  was  on  these  lines 
— the  allocation  of  the  available  parochial  revenues  to  the  members  of 
the  college,  the  augmentation  of  these  revenues  by  the  appropriation  of 
other  parish  churches  and,  in  some  cases,  by  additional  grants  of  land  or 
money.  The  erection  of  a college  in  a country  parish  church  entailed 
the  rebuilding  or  at  least  the  extension  of  the  existing  church  and  especially 
of  the  choir.  Thus  the  founder  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Hamilton 
purposed  to  “ extend,  enlarge  and  adorn  ” that  church  in  its  fabric  and 
buildings.3  It  also  entailed  the  provision  of  manses  for  the  clergy.  At 
Crichton,  each  prebendary  was  to  have  half  an  acre  for  a manse  and 
garden.4  Occasionally,  it  may  be  added,  the  proposed  foundation  failed 
for  lack  of  endowment,  as  at  Damley  and  Douglas.5 

(2)  Parish  churches  in  burghs.  Especially  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
certain  large  burgh  churches  were  formally  made  collegiate.  The  fashion 
spread  from  the  landed  gentry  to  the  burgesses.  These  churches  were 
often  ripe  for  erection  to  that  status,  for  they  had  a large  body  of  clergy 
whose  duties  were  of  the  type  characteristic  of  collegiate  churches — as  can 
be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  Obit  Book  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Ayr  — and  their  organization  was  virtually  of  a collegiate  form.  In 
addition  to  a vicar,6  they  had  often  a body  of  chaplains  serving  in  the 
choir  as  well  as  those  celebrating  at  endowed  altars  ; and  the  number 
of  these  chaplains  tended  steadily  to  increase  through  additional  bene- 
factions so  that  in  such  cases  as  St.  Nicholas’,  Aberdeen,  and  Holy  Rood, 


1 CPR,  VIII,  pp.  460-461. 

■ 2 Sir  Lewis  Stewart’s  Colins.  (Nat.  Lib.  MS.),  f.  12,  where  "Dumbar”  is  an 
obvious  error  for  " Auldbar.”  Archbps.  of  St.  Ands.,  II,  p.  261,  assigns  this  trans- 
action to  the  time  of  Archbp.  Forman.  Vide  also  Morris,  Provostry  of  Methven,  p.  1. 

3 Theiner,  Vet.  Mon.,  p.  382. 

4 Cf.  the  provision  of  manses  at  Guthrie  in  1505  (RMS,  II,  2910). 

B See  Appendix  for  these  and  Falkirk. 

6 These  churches  were  all  appropriated. 
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Stirling,  the  choir  was  rebuilt  to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of 
clergy.1  The  vicar  and  chaplains  of  St.  Nicholas’  were  governed  by  statutes 
and  met  in  chapter  for  a considerable  time  before  that  church  was  formally 
made  collegiate.  In  other  cases,  the  acquisition  of  collegiate  status  was 
not  merely  a matter  of  added  dignity,  but  in  the  interests  of  discipline 
and  efficiency.  At  Holy  Rood,  Stirling,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
clergy  through  the  formation  of  a college  of  priests-choristers  was  followed 
by  a petition  for  the  erection  of  the  church  to  collegiate  rank  and  the 
appointment  of  the  vicar  as  President  of  the  choristers  and  chaplains 
outside  the  choir,  with  power  to  make  statutes  and  by  the  imposition  of 
fines  to  make  the  chaplains  outside  the  choir  observe  the  terms  of  their 
fomidations  especially  with  regard  to  residence,2  transformed  the  loose 
aggregation  of  clergy  into  a disciplined  and  organized  body.  Had  the 
Reformation  not  supervened,  more  of  the  large  burgh  churches,  such  as 
St.  Mary’s,  Dundee,3  St.  Michael’s,  Linlithgow,  and  St.  John’s,  Perth, 
would  doubtless  have  sought  collegiate  dignity.4  The  aggrandizement  of 
these  churches  was  a symptom  of  the  growing  economic  and  political 
importance  of  the  burghs  and  an,  expression  of  the  civic  pride  and 
generosity  of  the  burgesses.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  endowments  made 
by  individual  burgesses  were  of  additional  chaplainries  ; there  is  no 
instance  in  Scotland  comparable  to  that  of  the  foundation,  under  the 
will  of  Richard  Whittington,  citizen  of  London — “ Dick  ” Whittington 
— of  a somewhat  ambitious  collegiate  church  in  1431 .5  The  burgesses, 
however,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  were  the  jealous  guardians  of  their 
church’s  interests.  Again  and  again,  a burgh,  which  already  had  the 
maintenance  of  the  nave,  took  over  from  the  monastery  which  held  the 
rectory  the  upkeep  of  the  choir  and  replaced  the  discrepit  supervision 
of  the  absentee  rectors  by  the  more  assiduous  attention  of  its  own 
kirkmaster.  The  Town  Council  not  only  had  the  patronage  of  many 
endowed  altars  made  over  to  them  by  the  founders,  but  they  investigated 

1 Charters  rel.  to  Stirling,  XXXVII  ; Cart.  S.  Nich.,  II,  p.  xxviii. 

2 Formulare,  514. 

3 That  this  was  at  least  contemplated  in  1429  is  shown  by  a charter  of  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  founding  a chaplainry  at  the  altar  of  SS.  George  and  Leonard  : “ Et  si 
forte  contingat  m vel  heredes  meos  quodcunque  collegium  infra  dictam  ecclesiam 
vel  alibi  . . . fundare  et  dotare  ...”  (Hutton’s  Colins.,  “Forfar”  (Nat.  Lib.), 
p.  18). 

4 The  note  appended  to  MS.  lists  of  “ prepositurae  ” : “ Notandum  est  quod 
quaelibet  ecclesia  parochialis  in  magnis  villis  et  Edinburgi  est  collegium  ” (Edin. 
Univ.  MS.,  Db.  6.  19  ; Nat.  Lib.  MS.  22.1. 14,  f.  152)  is  an  exaggeration  but  shows 
the  trend  of  development. 

8 CPR,  VIII,  p.  340. 
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the  qualifications  and  made  the  appointments  of  the  chaplains  and  boys 
of  the  choir. 

A small  group  of  collegiate  churches  was  founded  by  members  of 
the  royal  house — Trinity  College,  by  Mary  of  Gueldres,  consort  of  James 
II,  Restalrig,  by  James  III  and  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stirling  by  James  IV. 
The  two  latter  churches,  along  with  St.  Mary-on-the-Rock,  St.  Andrews, 
were  the  Chapels  Royal  of  Scotland.  At  this  point  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  these  royal  foundations  were  probably  imitative  of  similar  founda- 
tions in  England. 


V 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  in  Scotland,  the  monasteries  had  been  the 
chief  recipients  of  pious  benefactions.  The  rise  of  collegiate  churches 
shows  the  growth  of  a definite  preference  for  the  endowment  of  secular 
clergy  ; and  in  at  least  one  instance,  a religious  house  was  converted 
into  a collegiate  church.  Lincluden  was  originally  a Cluniac  nunnery, 
but,  in  1389,  the  nunnery  was  suppressed  and  a secular  college  erected 
there.1  Abemethy  was  certainly  a Culdee  house  and  perhaps  a priory 
of  Augustinian  canons  before  it  became  a collegiate  church,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  head  of  the  college  retained  the  title  of 
Prior.2  There  are  parallel  instances  in  England — the  Benedictine  priories 
of  Arundel3  and  Stoke4  were  made  collegiate  churches  in  1380  and  1420 
respectively.  It  may  be  added  that  the  attempt  made  by  James  III  to 
erect  the  priory  of  Coldingham  into  a collegiate  church5  set  in  motion 
the  train  of  events  which  led  to  his  death  at  Sauchiebum.6 

We  now  pass  to  consider  two  aspects  of  the  collegiate  churches  which 
are  of  special  significance. 

(1)  Their  charitable  activities.  Many  of  these  churches  had  attached 
to  them  an  hospital  with  resident  bedesmen.  A “massindiew  or  hospitall” 
at  Dunbar  is  associated  with  the  collegiate  church  there  in  a late  charter  ;7 
Dunglass  had  an  hospital  near  the  collegiate  church  “for  the  reception 


1 Vatican  Transcripts,  GRH.,  I,  p.  288  seq. 

3 E.g.  RMS,  I,  1351. 

3 CPR,  IV,  pp.  239-240. 

4 Ibid.,  VII,  p.  156. 

5 Theiner,  Vet.  Mon.,  p.  472  seq. 

8 History  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  p.  xxiii  seq. 

7 Hutton’s  Colins.,  V,  p.  179.  Cf.  Dumbarton  (RMS,  IV,  747). 
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and  maintenance  of  poor  and  other  forlorn  persons”  ;*  Lincluden  incor- 
porated an  hospital  in  its  foundation  ;2  and  the  fourth  prebendary  at 
Biggar  was  to  be  preceptor  of  the  college’s  bedesmen.3  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  these  hospitals  was  at  Trinity  College,  for  thirteen  bedesmen  ; 
it  survived  till  the  nineteenth  century.4  The  bedesmen  not  only  had 
ceitain  emoluments  assigned  to  them,  but  specified  duties  to  perform. 
1 hus,  in  1544)  two  newly-appointed  bedesmen  of  Trinity  College  undertook 
to  mak  daylye  seruice  and  resedens  in  the  sayd  collage  and  quier 
siclik  as  the  prebendaris  dois  . . . and  gif  we  . . . beis  absent 
fra  the  sayd  seruice  . . . sail  pay  for  euere  matenis  he-mes  or 
ewinsang  half  faltis  that  the  prebendaris  payis  . . . and  attour 
we  . . . salbe  obedyent  to  the  pro  vest  and  prebendaris.”3 
The  charity  given  them  was  not,  in  fact,  disinterested  ; in  return,  they 
were  to  contribute  their  prayers  for  the  founder,  their  benefactor — hence 
the  name  bedesmen.  6 The  maintenance  of  bedesmen  was  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  practice  commonly  observed  in  connection  with  votive  masses  ; 

^ Ayf.  where  the  church  was  not  collegiate,  the  poor  in  each  street 
of  the  burgh  were  to  be  summoned  to  come  to  the  obit-mass  of  John 
Brown  and  his  wife  and  to  receive  alms  for  praying  for  them  before  the 
Altar  of  St.  Peter  ;7  and  at  Crail,  where  the  church  was  collegiate,  a sum 
of  eight  merks  annually  was  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  when  mass  was 
celebrated  for  the  founder’s  soul.8  There  is  still  a popular  notion  that 
m the  Middle  Ages  monks  were,  par  excellence,  the  distributors  of  charity. 
But,  while  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  monastic  custom  set  the 
example,  it  is  evident  that  a large  share  of  this  work  was  latterly  entrusted 
to  and  performed  by  secular  clergy. 

(2)  Their  educational  activities.  I do  not  propose  to  reiterate  what  I 
have  said  on  this  subject  in  a previous  paper,9  except  to  state  that 

1 Theiner,  Vet.  Mon.,  p.  487. 

3 Vat.  Trans.,  I,  p.  288  seq. 

3 Foundation-charter. 

4 Vide  Cockburn,  Memorials,  p.  408  seq.,  for  an  interesting  description  of  it. 

5 CCM,  p.  hi. 

6 " In  medieval  London,  poverty  and  piety  were  complementary.  While  the 
pious  rich  relieved  the  natural  pains  of  the  poor,  the  praying  poor  relieved  the 
supernatural  penalties  of  the  rich”  ( Times  Lit.  Supp.,  2 Oct.,  1937,  quoting  C. 
Pendrill,  Old  Parish  Life  in  London). 

7 Obit  Bk.  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Ayr,  p.  5S. 

8 Reg.  C.C. Crail,  p.  38. 

9 Records,  VI,  13-26. 
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collegiate  churches  frequently  had  song  schools  and  grammar  schools 
attached  to  them  for  the  training  of  their  choir-boys  in  music  and 
“ letters.”  Something  may  be  said  here  of  their  contribution  to  ‘‘higher 
education.”  Two  University  colleges,  St.  Salvator’s,  St.  Andrews,  and 
St.  Mary’s,  otherwise  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  were,  in  the  strict  sense, 
collegiate  churches.  Bishop  Kennedy’s  original  foundation  of  St. 
Salvator’s  provided  for  a Provost  (who  was  to  be  a Master  of  Theology), 
a Licentiate  and  Bachelor  of  Theology,  four  Masters  of  Arts  in  priest’s 
orders  and  six  poor  clerks  or  scholars  ;•  and,  according  to  the  revised 
foundation  of  1458,  the  church  of  Quhilt  (Cults)  was  to  be  the  prebend 
of  the  Provost,  the  church  of  Kemback  the  prebend  of  the  Licentiate,  and 
the  church  of  Dunino  the  prebend  of  the  Bachelor,  the  revenues  of  the 
rectory  of  Kilmany  being  devoted  to  the  remaining  members  of  the 
College.1 2  Other  prebends,  e.g.  Forteviot3  and  Cranstoun,4  were  established 
later  and  the  revenues  of  the  College  were  augmented  from  time  to  time 
by  the  endowments  of  chaplainries  which  were  held  as  scholarships  by 
non-graduate  priests,  who,  while  students,  were  responsible  for  saying 
mass  at  the  endowed  altars  in  the  college  church.  The  usual  stipulations 
are  made  for  continuous  residence  and  regarding  qualifications  and 
morals.  But  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  College,  as  of  King’s,  is  its 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of  divine  service  and  of  study.  This 
dual  object  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  of  the  second  foundation-charter 
of  1458  : 

‘‘That  not  only  the  fruit  of  knowledge  but  also  divine  worship 
be  increased.”5 

King’s  College  was  an  even  more  elaborately  organized  collegiate  church. 
Its  extended  foundation  of  1529  provided  for  forty-two  persons — four 
doctors,  of  Theology  (who  was  to  be  Principal),  Canon  Law,  Civil  Law 
and  Medicine  ; ten  Masters  of  Arts  ; a student  in  Civil  Law  ; thirteen 
scholars  ; eight  prebendaries,  priests,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  cantor 


1 Theiner,  Vet.  Mon.,  p.  384. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  408  seq. 

3 Archbps.  of  St.  Ands.,  II,  p.  259. 

4 RSS,  III,  1716. 

B Cf.  the  statement  regarding  the  English  colleges  : “ The  only  difference 

between  the  university  college,  with  its  church  attached,  and  the  collegiate  church, 
with  its  schools  of  grammar  and  song  attached,  was  that  the  latter  were  primarily 
for  religious  services  and  secondarily  for  education  and  the  former  were  primarily 
for  education  and  secondarily  for  religious  services.  The  collegiate  church  was 
ad  orandum  et  studendum,  the  house  of  scholars  at  the  university  ad  studsndum  et 
orandum  ” (Leach,  Schools,  p.  167). 
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and  another  sacrist,  and  six  boy -choristers.1  I cannot  discuss  here  in 
detail  how  these  colleges  are  distinguished  from  the  later  medieval 
academic  foundations — St.  Leonard’s  and  St.  Mary’s  Colleges  at  St. 
Andrews — and  merely  note  that  they  illustrate  in  Scotland  Leach’s 
remark  regarding  the  English  collegiate  churches  : 

“ As  the  Reformation  approached,  more  and  more  of  an 
eleemosynary  or  educational  and  less  of  a purely  ecclesiastical 
character  was  given  to  them.”2 

While  the  burgh  churches  of  Scotland  approximated  more  and  more  to 
the  form  of  a collegiate  church,  the  later  University  colleges  moved  away 
from  it. 


VI 

One  other  question  regarding  the  collegiate  churches  deserves  some 
consideration — their  relations  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
bishops  of  the  dioceses  in  which  they  were  situated.  Until  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  exercise  of  diocesan  authority  in  the  medieval  Scottish 
Church  was  mainly  limited  by  the  exemption  of  religious  houses  and  orders 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  first  conspicuous  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  secular  clergy  to  escape  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  is  shown  by 
some  of  the  collegiate  bodies. 

Episcopal  consent  was  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a collegiate  church 
and  for  the  appropriation  of  parish  churches  to  the  new  foundation. 
Recognition  of  this  episcopal  favour  was  frequently  made  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  bishop  as  one  of  those  for  whom  the  prebendaries  were  to  make 
special  intercession.  This  was  the  nature  of  an  agreement,  in  1451, 
between  Sir  John  Forrester  and  Bishop  Kennedy  of  St.  Andrews,  in 
recompense  for  the  Bishop’s  services  in  having  so  liberally  given  his 
consent  to  the  annexation  of  the  church  of  Ratho  and  in  other  respects 
to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Corstorphine.3  It  was  customary  for  the 
bishop,  in  assenting  to  a new  foundation,  to  make  stipulations  asserting 
his  ordinary  powers,  both  in  regard  to  the  collegiate  church  and  to  its 
appropriated  churches.4  The  foundation-charter  of  Dunbar  reserves  to 
the  bishop  annual  visitation  “ tarn  in  capite  quam  in  membris  ” ; and 

1 UCR  (Aberd.),  p.  135  seq.  ; Fasti  Aberd.,  p.  53  seq. 

2 Southwell  Visitns.,  p.  xiii. 

“ CPR,  X,  p.  477. 

4 E.g.  Bothans,  on  its  foundation  in  1421  and  with  regard  to  the  appropriated 
church  of  Morham  (Yester  Writs,  55). 
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the  dean,  archpriest  and  canons  are  bound  to  attend  the  bishop’s  synod.1 
Ordinary  powers  were  sometimes  vested  in  the  provost  for  reasons  of 
expediency,  as  at  Tain,  where  episcopal  visitation  and  correction  were 
of  the  provost  only,  while  in  the  interests  of  residence  (i.e.  to  give  the 
canons  no  excuse  for  leaving  their  duties  on  litigious  errands)  visitation, 
correction  and  full  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  rest  of  the  college 
were  in  the  provost’s  hands  ;2 3  and  also  at  Lincluden,  where,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  church  was  fifty  miles  from  Glasgow  and  it  was  difficult 
for  ordinary  authority  to  be  exerted  in  the  punishment  of  excesses,  the 
provost  was  granted  " omnimoda  jurisdictio  ad  ordinarium.”5  The 
collation  of  provosts  is  generally  reserved  to  the  bishop. 

The  Scottish  bishops  maintained  their  authority  over  the  collegiate 
churches  more  successfully  than  did  their  English  brethren,  for  it  would 
appear  that  in  England  it  was  not  infrequently  assumed  that  the  erection 
of  a church  to  collegiate  dignity  involved  its  release  from  episcopal 
control.  This  was  so  not  only  in  the  case  of  royal  foundations.  Such 
an  instance  as  that  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Middleham  is  unparalleled 
in  Scotland — this  church  was  founded  on  29  Jan.,  1478,  was  granted 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  by  the  Arch- 
bishop himself,  24  March,  1481,  and  exempted  from  the  archdeacon’s 
jurisdiction  by  the  Pope,  10  April,  1482. 4 

The  Chapels  Royal  of  Scotland  all  enjoyed  exemption  from  episcopal 
authority,  and  their  immunity  was  not,  as  in  Norway5  and  England,6 
exploited  by  the  Crown  and  challenged  by  the  episcopate.  The  Provost 
of  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Andrews,  a church  which  was  immediately  subject  to 
the  apostolic  see,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  as  a dignitary 
of  the  Cathedral,  but  in  all  other  respects  exempt  from  it.7  In  his  collation, 
the  bishop  played  no  part ; the  king  invested  him  with  the  provostship.8 

1 So  also  Tain  and  Semple  (foundation-charters).  It  is  stated  in  the  foundation- 
charter  of  Dunbar  that  the  archpriest,  as  parish  priest  of  Dunbar,  is  to  obtain  chrism 
at  the  Bishop’s  synod  like  any  other  rector  of  the  diocese.  This  is  the  only  indication 
in  a Scottish  charter  that  attendance  at  a synod  was,  inter  alia,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  chrism.  Cf.  Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Les  paroisses  ruralcs  dans  I’ancicnne  France, 
p.  84. 

2 Foundation-charter. 

3 Vat.  MS.,  Reg.  Aven.,  300,  f.  8ov. 

4 Church  of  Middleham,  pp.  7,  82  seq.,  87  seq.  Other  examples  in  CPR. 

6 Willson,  Church  and  State  in  Norway,  p.  228  seq. 

6 Cf.  Capes,  Hist,  of  English  Church  in  14th  and  15/A  Cents.,  p.  10. 

7 Vat.  MS.  Reg.  Aven.,  i.  397V  (24  Jan.,  1385/6). 

8 Patrick,  Statutes,  p.  276. 
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So,  at  Restalrig,  the  dean  was  to  be  exempt  from  the  archbishop’s  juris- 
diction and  to  have  authority  not  only  over  his  college,  but  over  the 
parishioners  of  Lasswade  and  other  appropriated  churches.1  The  Chapel 
Royal  of  Stirling  was  likewise  given,  in  1501,  complete  immunity  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  ;2  and,  in  1508,  gained  a bishop  of  its  own.3  The 
bull  which  ordained  that  the  Bishop  of  Candida  Casa  should  also  be  called 
Bishop  of  the  Chapel  Royal  gave  him  full  jurisdiction  over  the  collegiate 
church  as  well  as  its  appropriated  churches  and  their  parishioners.4 

The  question  of  exemption  from  episcopal  authority  arose,  however,  in 
two  instances  where  controversy  ensued.  In  1458,  James  Kennedy, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  exempted  his  own  foundation  of  St.  Salvator’s 
College,  its  thirteen  members  and  their  servants  and  familiars  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  and  all  episcopal  subsidies  and  exactions,  while 
the  visitation  of  the  College  was  appointed  to  the  Rector  of  the  University 
or,  in  his  stead,  the  Archdeacon  or  someone  deputed  by  the  University. 
The  other  twelve  members  were  to  be  subject  to  the  provost  and  to  no 
other  in  everything  concerning  the  college  “ tanquam  eorum  capiti  et 
ordinario.”5  Also,  in  1469,  Pope  Paul  II,  on  the  petition  of  the  king 
and  the  bailies,  provost,  councillors  and  community  ( universitas ) of 
Edinburgh,  exempted  St.  Giles’  and  its  clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  and 
visitation  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  took  it  under  the  protection 
of  the  apostolic  see,  all  questions  of  justice  to  be  decided  either  at  Rome 
or  by  papal  delegates  or  subdelegates.6  However,  when  in  August,  1472, 
Patrick  Graham,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  arch- 
bishop, one  of  his  first  attempts  to  confirm  his  newly  obtained  jurisdiction 
was  directed  against  the  exemptions  of  St.  Salvator’s  and  St.  Giles’  ; 
and,  on  22  December,  as  a result  of  Graham’s  representations,  Sixtus  IV 
annulled  their  exemptions  and  restored  to  the  archbishop  the  power  of 


1 CCM,  p.  275. 

2 Reg.  Cap.  Reg.  Striv.,  pp.  8-9.  The  Royal  Chapel  of  Windsor,  founded  by 
Edward  III,  was  exempted  by  Clement  VII  from  the  archbishop’s  authority  (Dugdale, 
Monasticon,  p.  311). 

3 In  February,  1308,  the  provost  of  the  Apostles’  Church  at  Bergen  was  to  be 
head  of  the  fourteen  royal  chapels,  with  the  title  of  “Magister  Capellarum  Regis” 
(Willson,  p.  229).  Cf.  the  arrangement  contemplated  in  1501  and  cancelled  in  1504 
whereby  the  provostship  of  St.  Mary’s  was  to  be  united  to  the  deanery  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  s®  that  the  dean  would  exercise  both  offices  (Reg.  Cap.  Reg.  Striv.,  p.  6,  XV). 

4 Reg.  Cap.  Reg.  Striv.,  p.  87.  Cf.  Epp.  Reg.  Scot.,  LXIV,  LXXV  (James  IV). 

5 Theiner,  Vet.  Mon.,  pp.  410-41 1. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  463-464. 
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visitation  and  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  these  churches.1  It  was  impossible 
for  the  Scottish  episcopate  to  regain  control  over  those  collegiate  churches 
in  which  the  Crown  was  directly  interested  ; but  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
of  St.  Salvator’s  and  St.  Giles’  to  maintain  immunity  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction  indicate  that,  outwith  the  chapels-royal,  the  bishops  were  not 
disposed  to  make  fresh  concessions  to  the  detriment  of  their  authority. 


1 CPR,  XIII,  pp.  214-215.  Cf.  Theiner,  pp.  470-471. 
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APPENDIX. 

List  of  the  Collegiate  Churches  of  Scotland. 


Church. 

Founder. 

Date  of 
Foundation. 

St.  Mary’s-on-the- 
Rock,  St.  Andrews1 

Probably  no  definite  foundation.2 

a.  1250. 

Abemethy  - 

Founder  unknown.  Margaret,  Coun- 
tess of  Angus,  is  called,  in  1364, 
lineal  descendant  of  the  founders, 
lords  of  Abemethy.3 

a.  1325- 

Dunbar 

Patrick,  Earl  of  March  - 

1342. 

Maybole 

John  Kennedy  of  Dunure  - 

I384-4 

Lincluden 

Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas 

1389. 

Bothwell 

Do. 

1398. 

Dalkeith 

James  de  Douglas,  lord  of  Dalkeith 

1406. 

Kihnaurs 

William  de  Cunningham,  lord  of 
Kilmaurs  (?) 

c.  1413  (?). 

Bothans 

Sir  William  Hay,  Thomas  Boyd, 
Eustace  de  Maxwell  and  Dougal 
McDowal. 

1421. 

[Damley] 

Proposed  in  a petition  to  the  Pope  by 
John  Stewart,  Lord  Dernely,  25 
Feb.,  1421/2.5 

Not  erected. 

1 Often  called  “ Kirkheugh.” 

4 This  college  was  simply  a transformation  of  the  Culdee  community,  whose 
endowments  went  to  form  its  prebends. 

3 CPR,  IV,  p.  214. 

* The  actual  date  was  1 March,  1383/4. 


5 Scottish  Supplications,  p.  283. 
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Date  of 


Church. 

Founder. 

Foundation. 

Camwath 

Thomas  de  Somerville  - 

1424. 

Corstorphine 

Sir  John  Forrester  - 

1429. 

Methven 

Walter  Stewart,  Earl  of  Athole 

1433. 

Kilmun 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  lord  of  Lochaw 

1441. 

Dunglass 

Sir  Alexander  Home  - - - 

1443  (?)• 

Dirleton1 

Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sir 

Walter  Halliburton  of  Dirleton  in 

1444. 

[Douglas] 

Proposed  by  Archibald,  Earl  of 
Douglas,  in  1423, 2 and  again  by 
William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  1448.3 

Not  erected. 

Crichton 

William,  Lord  Crichton  - 

1449. 

[Falkirk] 

A supplication  by  Sir  Alexander 
Livingston  to  erect  the  parish 
church  of  Falkirk  into  a collegiate 
church  granted  by  the  Pope,  24 
Feb.,  1449,  but  quashed.4 

Not  erected. 

Hamilton 

James,  Lord  Hamilton  - 

1450. 

St.  Salvator’s, 

James  Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St. 

1451- 

St.  Andrew’s 

Andrews. 

Dumbarton  - 

Isabel,  Duchess  of  Albany 

*454- 

Trinity  College, 

Edinburgh 

Mary  of  Gueldres,  Queen  of  Scots  - 

1460. 

St.  Giles’, 

The  provost,  bailies,  councillors  and 

1466. 

Edinburgh 

community  of  Edinburgh. 

1 The  Scotichronicon's  list  of  collegiate  churches  says : “ Hie  constituit 

prepositum  sed  nihil  factum  ad  propositum.”  Several  provosts  are  mentioned  ; 
and  in  1561,  an  appointment  was  made  to  the  provostry  of  the  “ chapel  of  Dryltoun 
situated  beside  the  castle  of  the  same  ” ( Carte  Mon.  de  N Berwic,  p.  82).  It  appears 
to  have  been  a collegiate  chapel  of  the  same  indeterminate  status  as  e.g.  Innerpeffray. 

2 GRH.  Vat.  Trans.,  Petitions,  1421-59,  p.  78. 

3 CPR,  X,  p.  429. 

» 

4 Vat.  MS.  Reg.  Supp.,  434,  297. 
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Date  of 


Church. 

Founder. 

Foundation. 

Guthrie 

Sir  Alexander  Guthrie  of  Guthrie 

1479. 

Restalrig 

James  III,  King  of  Scots  - 

1487. 

Tain  - 

Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ross  - 

1487. 

Seton  - 

George,  Lord  Seton  - 

1492. 

Chapel  Royal, 

James  IV,  King  of  Scots 

1501. 

Stirling 

Semple 

John,  Lord  Semple  - 

1504- 

King’s  College, 

William  Elphinstone,  Bishop  of  Aber- 

I505- 

Aberdeen 

deen. 

St.  Mary’s-in-the- 

The  Abbey  of  Holyrood  - 

c.  1512  (?). 

Fields,  Edinburgh 

Crail  - 

William  de  Myrton,  vicar  of  Lathrisk, 
and  the  bailies  and  community  of 
Crail. 

1517. 

Roslin  - 

Sir  William  Sinclair  - 

c.  1521. 

Our  Lady  College, 

James  Houston,  Subdean  of  Glasgow 

c.  1523- 

Glasgow 

[Strathmiglo] 

On  31  March,  1527,  a proposal  made 
by  Balwery,  baron  of  Strathmiglo, 
for  the  erection  of  a college  in  this 
church.1  No  evidence  that  it  was 
erected. 

[St.  Ninian’s] 

On  26  June,  1528,  a charter  entitled 
“ Carta  fundacionis  collegii  ecclesie 
S.  Niniani  prope  Striveling”  granted 
under  the  Great  Seal.2  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  college  was  erected. 

Fowlis 

Patrick,  Lord  Gray  - 

c.  1530. 

1 ADC.,  xxxvii,  f.  71. 

2 


RMS.  (MS.),  22,  218  ; (printed  vol.)  HI,  601. 
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Church. 

Founder. 

Date  of 
Foundation. 

St.  Nicholas’, 

Aberdeen 

This  church  had  long  been  virtually 
collegiate  when,  on  28  March,  1540, 
William  Gordon,  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, gave  the  vicarage  “ for 
sustentatioun  of  ane  prouest.”1 * 

1540. 

Haddington  - 

Bailies,  councillors  and  community  of 
Haddington. 

c.  1540-46. 

Cullen  - 

Alexander  Dick,  archdeacon  of  Glas- 
gow, John  Duff  of  Muldavit,  the 
bailies,  council  and  community  of 
Cullen. 

1543- 

Peebles 

Bailies,  councillors  and  community  of 
Peebles. 

1543- 

Holy  Rood, 

Stirling 

Bailies,  councillors  and  community  of 
Stirling  and  “ certain  temporal 
lords.” 

a.  1546. 

Biggar  - 

Malcolm,  Lord  Fleming  - 

1546.2 

Other  Churches  mentioned  as  Collegiate. 

Brechin  - - The  so-called  “ collegiate  church  ” of  Brechin3  was 

simply  an  association  of  priests  and  choristers 
serving  in  the  Cathedral. 

St.  Monan’s  - - On  14  Nov.,  1458,  there  is  reference  to  a chaplain  in 

the  “ Collegiate  Church  ” of  St.  Monan’s.4  St. 
Monan’s  was  not,  however,  a collegiate  church. 


1 Cart.  S.  Nick.,  II,  p.  381. 

a The  actual  date  was  16  Jan.,  1545/6. 

3 Mentioned  e.g.  RSS.,  I,  p.  371. 

4 Vat.  MS.  Reg.  Supp.,  514,  187V. 
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Innerpeffray  - Sometimes  called  a collegiate  church  and  said  to 

have  been  founded  by  Sir  John  Drummond  in 
1508. 1 * But  its  status  was  indeterminate.  On 
3 June,  1581,  William  Lindsay  is  called  “Provost 
or  Principal  Chaplain  of  the  Church  of  the  B.V.M. 

of  Innerpeffray. ”2 

Tullibardine  - - According  to  Spottiswoode,  founded  as  a collegiate 

church  by  Sir  David  Murray  of  Tullibardine  in 
1446-  But  it  is  described  as  a chapel  in  14553 4 
and  as  late  as  1618.4 

Kennethmont  and  Auchterless  are  said  to  have  been  founded  as  collegiate 
churches  by  David  Dempster,  baron  of  Muresk  and  Auchterless  ;5  but 
this  statement  cannot  be  corroborated. 

1 Macfar lane’s  Notes  (Nat.  Lib.),  p.  34.  cf.  Inchafiray,  p.  i28. 

3 Ibid. 

3 HM C.  Rep.  VII  (Duke  of  Athol’s  MSS.),  p.  708. 

4 Inquis.  Spec.  (Perth),  255. 

* Dempster,  Apparatus,  I,  p.  77. 


